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justified in withdrawing previous suggestions for compromise and will   CHAP.
formulate their own demands for a settlement}-                                            LXVI.
MT. 63.
This is a capital piece in the present book. The Colonial
Secretary was at Highbury and his colleagues were dispersed.
He felt so certain of himself and of the course now to be taken
that without consultation he had fixed the policy to which the
Cabinet must come. The next thing was to bring them to it.
From this point, before we come to the play of real forces in
the last weeks of nominal peace, the course of diplomacy must
be swiftly sketched. Regretting that their recent terms had not
found acceptance, the Boer Government withdrew the offer of
reform on the Bloemfontein basis.2 They reverted to the seven
years' franchise law with all its complications and obscurities.
And at this belated hour, when in South Africa every moment
pulsed and throbbed with fate, they asked for further informa-
tion concerning the original proposals for joint enquiry into
franchise details and for subsequent conference on other matters.
That olive branch was tendered at the end of July. Now was
the beginning of September. There was a gulf between. And
still the Boer Government did not accept joint enquiry. They
only awaited further information. Another vista was opened of
interminable delay and hopeless uncertainty. It was more than
British repute in South Africa could now bear or British opinion
at home endure.
vn
There was no turning back for the Colonial Secretary nor for
the Unionist Government. Chamberlain was done for ever with
chaffering on the Transvaal franchise. That issue, insoluble by
itself, had become insignificant by comparison with other issues.
The mood of the head of the Government had been a difficulty,
but not of the kind then asserted by the Opposition and repeated
by most writers since. Perhaps as little as any Prime Minister
or Foreign Secretary in our annals, Lord Salisbury was dis-
inclined to hasten and still more to be hastened. We have seen
that the silent obstinacy of his resistance to German pressure
was a distinctive influence on the period. He reacted against
1 Milner Papers, vol. i. p. 493, * C.9521, 1899, pp. 52-54 (Septem-
The italics are the biographer's.            ber 2).